











THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


general festival in honor of all those who have de- 

parted out of this life as friends of God and have 

been admitted to the happiness of heaven was im- 

possible as long as public veneration was restricted 

to our Blessed Mother and the martyrs. Many of the 
martyrs were honored each year on the anniversary of their mar- 
tyrdom by the celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice at the place 
of their burial. But the number of martyrs became so great, especi- 
ally during the persecution of Diocletian, that the annual venera- 
tion of the great majority had to be passed over. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the devotion of the faithful towards those 
who shed their blood for the faith of Christ should have given 
rise to a feast in honor of all the martyrs. 

Such a feast of the martyrs is known to have existed in Anti- 
och towards the end of the fourth century. It was kept on the first 
Sunday after Pentecost. Among the sermons of St. John Chrysos- 
tom (d. 407), who was bishop of Antioch before acceding to the 
patriarchal see of Constantinople, there is an “‘encomium to all the 
holy martyrs in the entire world.’’ In time the first Sunday after 
Pentecost came to be kept in honor of all the saints, as is still the 
case among the schismatic Greeks. The united Orientals however 
follow the date of the Western Church. 

More than two centuries elapsed before a similar feast was 
introduced at Rome. There existed in Rome an ancient temple 
which was built in 27 B. C. by Marcus Agrippa in honor of 
Augustus and was dedicated to Jupiter. It was called the Pantheon, 
probably on account of the many statues of pagan gods in the 
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niches in the interior of the structure. Though Rome had become 
Christian and the Pantheon no longer served its original purpo: 
it was maintained as a reminder of the greatness of ancient Rome 
Under Pope Boniface IV the time had arrived for the transforma 
tion of this magnificent structure into a Christian church. 
Pope received it at his own request from the Byzantine Empe: 
Phocas. After renovating it and removing all vestiges of pagan 

the Pope consecrated it on May 13, 609 (or 610), in honor 
Mary and all the martyrs and gave to it the name it still bears, St 
Mary of the Martyrs (S. Maria ad Martyres). Boniface called 
thus because it now harbored the remains of a great number 
martyrs, which he himself had caused to be brought from th 
resting-place in the catacombs to receive the veneration of the faith 
ful in the newly restored Pantheon. Henceforth on the date of 
consecration of this church all the martyrs, whether known or 
were to receive an annual commemoration together with Mar 
their Queen. 

No further progress was made towards a commemoration o 
the saints in general for over a hundred years. In the meantim 
there was a spread of devotion towards holy men and women 
merited heavenly glory by a faithful adherence to the precepts 
Christ. ‘(Though they were not called upon to shed their blood for 
Christ, still they truly took up their cross and followed Christ and 
merited to be associated with Him forever in heaven. An imp 


th 


tant step towards the development of a common feast of al 
saints was the dedication of a chapel in the basilica of St. Peter in 
their honor during the pontificate of Pope Gregory III (731-741 

The Pope dedicated it ‘‘to the Savior, to His holy Mother, to the 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, and to all the perfect and just that 
have come to rest in the whole world.’’ He placed it in charge of 
monks who were to give honor to the saints by the celebration of 
the Divine Office and holy Mass. Though a special feast was not 
yet assigned to the commemoration of all the saints, the funda 
mental idea of such a festival was clearly expressed. Whether mar- 
tyrs or not, whether known or unknown, all received the venera- 
tion of the Church. Like the stars they are not of equal glory, 


nevertheless they all shine with the brightness that is reflected 


from God. 
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FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


The time had come when the faithful were not content to 


give honor only to the martyrs. The anniversary of the dedication 
of St. Mary of the Martyrs came to be observed not merely as a 
feast of the martyrs, but as a feast of all the saints. Pilgrims flocked 
to Rome on May 13 in ever increasing numbers, so that it became 
difficult to provide for them. It was on this account, according to 
a medieval writer, that Gregory IV (827-844) transferred the 
feast to November, when there would be a sufficient supply of 
provisions. At the request of the Pope and the cousent of all the 
bishops, Louis the Debonnaire in 835 decreed the annual observance 
of the feast of All Saints throughout the imperial domains. Since 
the pontificate of Sixtus IV (1471-1484) this feast has been ob- 
served with an octave. 

This feast seems to have had a vigil since the time that it was 
first kept in Rome as a feast of all the martyrs. The fast, which 
is still prescribed on this day, may have been due, as Dom Guéran- 
ger (The Liturgical Year) explains, to the fact that long before 
the introduction of the feast of All Saints a fast of three days was 
already kept at the beginning of November in Spain and in Gaul. 
When the feast of All Saints was introduced this fast seems to have 
been anticipated on the three days preceding the feast and to have 
been later limited to the vigil. 

“Let us all rejoice in the Lord on this festival-day of all the 
saints.’’ ‘hus the Church addresses all the faithful at the very be- 
ginning of the Mass on this feast, one of the greatest of the litur- 
gical year. It is truly a day of joy, not only because of all that it 
means to us, but especially because of the homage that it brings to 
the Most Holy Trinity, through whose grace all the saints were 
able to attain to heavenly glory. This grace is the gratuitous gift of 
God, merited for mankind by the Incarnate Word, and distributed 
to mankind by the Holy Ghost. All glory and honor and thanks- 
giving then to God on this day for providing the means by which 
the saints have been able to gain the victory over their common 
enemy. All honor to God who is Himself the reward of the saints, 
their glorification and their crown. It is this thought that the 
Church expresses at the very beginning of the Divine Office of the 
feast of All Saints: “‘Let us adore the Lord, the King of Kings, who 
Himself is the crown of all the saints.” 
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We rejoice on this day in a special manner with Christ, the 
Son of God, whose redemption upon the cross was responsible for 
the sanctification and salvation of such a great multitude from all 
nations and peoples; from whom the saints, the members of His 
mystical body, have drawn the supernatural life that has made 
them His associates in heaven forever. We rejoice with Mary, not 
only on account of the abundant graces that have made her the 
holiest of God’s creatures, but also because her merits and her me- 
diation have contributed not a little to the sanctification of the 
elect. We rejoice with all the heavenly spirits, because they too 
have drawn grace and glory from Christ, their Head, and experience 
intense joy on account of the salvation of man, which replenishes 
their own ranks. And we rejoice this day with all the holy men 
and women, known and unknown, who have trodden the narrow 
path and are now secure in the eternal possession of God. 

But our joy on the feast of All Saints is not entirely disinter 
ested. This feast means a great deal to us. We also were redeemed 
by the precious Blood of Christ and have. been incorporated in His 
mystical body by the sacrament of Baptism. We were also included 
in the prayer of Christ: ‘‘Father, I will that where I am, they als 
whom thou hast given me may also be with me; that they ma 
see my glory, which thou hast given me’ (John 17, 24). We als 
have been called by God to take our place with Mary and all the 
angels and saints, who experience no want, because they have 
feared God; who have sought the Lord and are filled to overflow 
ing with every good because they possess the Supreme Good; who 
have heard the invitation of our Lord and therefore experience 
eternal refreshment after the troubles of the present life (cf. Gra- 
dual and Alleluia verse in the Mass of this feast) ; who seemed to 
the universe to die, but actually they possess perfect peace and hap- 
piness (ibid. Offertory chant): who have gained the victory over 
self and perhaps have had to suffer considerably “‘for justice sake,’ 
but now are indeed blessed in seeing God face to face, in being His 
children and possessing the Kingdom that was prepared for them 
from the beginning (1b1d. Communion chant) 

Is not such contemplation of the joy and peace of the blessed 
most profitable to us? We are reminded of the true goal of our 
earthly life. We are reminded that poverty and suffering are but 
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means to increase our happiness in the life to come; that even death 
itself is a blessing for us, since it is the beginning of a new life of 
undisturbed and permanent bliss; that holy and virtuous living is 
the only thing that counts in our present life. The Gospel of this 
feast (Matt. 5, 1-12), in which our Lord enumerates the beati- 
tudes, tells us of the virtues that have brought the saints to an 
eternal reward in heaven and will likewise lead us to the same goal. 
In other words, we must not only venerate the saints and admire 
and praise them for their holy lives, but we must also imitate 
them. Only then will the feast of All Saints be of profit to us, if 
we live as the saints lived while on earth. The words of St. John 
Chrysostom, which are read in the Divine Office on the seventh 
day within the octave of this feast, are to the point: “‘Either one 
must imitate, if he praises, or he should not praise, if he refuses to 
imitate; so that, whoever praises another, should render himself 
praiseworthy, and whoever admires the merits of the saints should 
himself become worthy of admiration by a saintly life. For while 
we love the just and faithful, because we behold justice and faith 
in them, we ourselves can also be what they are, if we do what 
they do.”’ 

But the saints are not only objects of veneration and models 
of virtue, they are also powerful intercessors for us before the throne 
of God. In this respect, too, the feast of All Saints is of immense 
benefit to their brethren on earth, still struggling to gain the vic- 
tory that will make them heirs of the Kingdom of God. On this 
day all the angels and the blessed in heaven appeal to God to extend 
His infinite mercy to us. In the Collect of the Mass the Church 
therefore prays to God: “‘O almighty and everlasting God, who 
hast granted us to honor the merits of all Thy saints on this single 
festival, we beseech Thee that by reason of our manifold interces- 
sors Thou mayest bestow upon us the abundant mercy that we 
desire.”’ In the Epistle (Apocalypse 7, 2-12) St. John tells us how 
great is the number of those who intercede for us before the throne 
of God: “I saw a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne.’” What joy and confidence and consolation must not 
this feast inspire in us! As many angels and saints as are in heaven, 
sO many are interested in our salvation and are pleading for us 
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that we may be associated with them in eternal bliss after our 


sojourn on earth. 
For the benefit of our lay-readers we add a beautiful prayer 


in verse to all the saints which is ascribed to Rhabanus Maurus 
(776-856) and has a place in the Divine Office of this day; we 
transcribe it in its translated form from The Hymns of the Brevt- 
ary and Missal by Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B.: 


Giver of life, eternal Lord 
Thy own redeemed defend; 
Mother of grace! thy children save, 
And help them to the end. 


Ye thousand thousand Angei hosts! 
Assist us in our need; 

Ye Patriarchs! with the Prophet choir! 
For our forgiveness ple 

Forerunner blest! and Thou who still 
Dost heaven's dread keys retain! 

Ye glorious Apostles all! 
Unloose our guilty chain 


Army of Martyrs! holy Priests 
In beautiful array! 

Ye happy troops of Virgins chaste! 
Wash all our stains away. 


All ye who high above the stars 
In heavenly glory rejoice! 
May we through your prevailing 
Unto your joys attain 


prayers 


Praise, honor to the Father be 
Praise to His only Son; 
Praise, Holy Paraclete, to Thee, 


While endless ages run. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO LIVE THE LITURGY 


HE Christ-Life Series of religion texts, now in process 
of publication by the Sisters of St. Dominic, Mary- 
wood, Grand Rapids, holds great promise of making 
concrete application of the liturgy as the center of 
Christian life and practice. The method followed is 
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that of inculcating in the child a knowledge of the true concept of 
life and of the divinely appointed means of realizing that concept. 
In addition, it motivates his desire to live according to the truths 
learned by providing a consciousness of Christ as the stimulus to 

actual daily living. The instruction is imperative to initiate 
the process; the activities aroused in each lesson are essential to fixa- 
tion of the outcome. 


in every large unit of study (which may cover as much as 


weeks’ work) there is provided a general goal (trying 

> truthfulness, for exai and specific objectives for each 

(not to be dishonest by leaving things unsaid, for instance). 

‘tivities grow out of the instruction. As we implied above 

t enough that the child learn to do by doing. He must learn 

the reason for imitating Christ’s precept and example. Super- 

natural training and aids are based solidly on the natural—that the 
atter is not sufficient is patent. 

Mere natural training lacks foundation and stability; its at- 
tempt to teach morality without religion or goodness without God 
is its undoing. As readers of Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Morals 
discovered, without Christ as example and impelling motive we 
cannot have Christian morality; and, we might add, without 
Christ and the liturgy, through which His Church innervates so- 
ciety, we lack the only real sources of a joyous and dutiful practice 

virtue. The combination of nature and grace, strengthened by 
he practical realization of Christian life made possible through 
partaking of the liturgical life, are our greatest aids in implanting 
in the heart of the youth the simple but practical character and code 
of morality which Christ wishes him to have. 

Granted the danger (when listing all the evidences against the 
existence of God, for instance) of impressing an immature mind 
with agnostic reasons never occurring to it, it is, on the other hand, 
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not the best policy (when teaching scholastic philosophy, for ex- 
ample) not to mention other philosophical beliefs. As Newman 
has said, unfortunately our students will find the broad manifesta- 
tions of the natural man and the evil in life and belief awaiting 
them at the very door of the class-room in all the attractiveness of 
novelty. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the need of testing for evi 
dences of the outcome of training, that is, of the fact that students 
have assimilated religious instruction and actually apply it in their 
daily lives. To be specific, the children can readily submit verbal 
descriptions of persons not honest or obedient or unselfish—if those 
are the characteristics we are, at the time, seeking to inculcate; but 
it is imperative that they be led further—to see the application of a 
truth or principle in its many forms not immediately apparent. 
They must be given opportunity of expressing themselves on the 
negative side of such applications—or (shall we say?) on the sins 
of omission connected therewith. In encouraging students to tell 
for example, what the virtue of obedience is not, teachers of reli- 
gion are not encouraging a negative attack in our teaching (empha 
sis on violations of the Commandments, for instance). They are 
instead, providing against an inconsistency between helief and prac 
tice, against the possibility of religious beliefs deteriorating into 
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against a Puritanical cruelty that would call itself 





superstition 
merely sternness in God’s cause or uprightness, a meanness that 
would disguise itself as piety, a self-seeking that would explain its 
riding rough-shod over the truly humble as inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. In America (45:203 ff., June 13, 1921), Father Giles 
Staab, O.F.M., makes clear whether St. Francis of Assisi was 
troubadour or saint. The creature who thinks a smile is all that 
is necessary for sanctity is an excellent illustration of the point we 
have been making. Students must be taught to separate wheat from 
chaff, not accepting wholly, without differentiating the desirable 
from the unworthy in any person, conversation, knowledge or 
reading matter. A member of the faculty of a Catholic university 
said recently, in speaking of a brilliant though superficial teacher 
he once had: ‘‘Certainly I got an abundance of stimulus in the 
field of literature from him, but I do wish I hadn’t absorbed his 
pessimism.’” The Pilgrim amplifies this experience in the case of 
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LITURGICAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Renan (America 41:620, October 5, 1929) with the conclusion 
that more elements of joyful reverence and child-like trust in 
Renan’s religious training might have saved him from his eventual 
disaster. 

With Mother Church, the earlier books of the Marywood 
series, plans through concrete experimentation to bring to the child 
knowledge of abstract principles, as it is brought to him in other 
subjects of the curriculum. The liturgy, the authors feel, is the 
laboratory of religious instruction—not merely in its external as- 
pects, but in the divine reality behind them. In order to teach chil- 
dren to live Christ’s teaching, our instruction in religion must be 
socialized; and the active participation in liturgical life (following 
the method explained attractively in Fathers Heilriegel and Jas- 
per’s True Basis of Christian Solidarity, Central Verein, St. Louis) 
produces effects of a social character which not only vitalize the 
religious life but overflow into social, economic, and political 
spheres. 

To illustrate the principles we have been considering, we 
might choose for study the third Sunday of Advent. The entire 
Mass for this feast of Gaudete Sunday (even the rose-colored vest- 
ments) typifies the sentiments of joy with which the Church wishes 
our souls to be filled even during the penitential season of prepara- 
tion for Christ’s coming. We shall not delay with discussion of 
the various parts of the Mass that reveal these sentiments or with 
the Catholic’s exclusive right to be joyful when he kneels in the 
shadow of the Cross. 

To make practical application of the liturgical lesson, we may 
set up as goal the achieving of geniality, joy or sympathetic warmth 
of disposition and manners in the home, in the school, and in the 
community. Because of the child’s ignorance of how to apply this 
principle of joy he must be taught it as patiently as a lesson which 
to us may seem less apparent. Kilpatrick lists as tests for effective 
learning: 1) Does the pupil see the kind of behavior required in 
a given situation? 2) Is he disposed so to behave when unsuper- 
vised? and 3) Does he have the knowledge and skill necessary to 
meet the demands of the situation? 

Even the youngest children are competent to see the definite 
checks on such activities as will reveal how well the assimilation of 
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the liturgical lesson shows itself. We may get such suggestions as 
these: 

What content and cordiality at home means or encourages or 
demands: 


That I always be pleasant—saying, for example, a cheerfui 
“Good morning” to my parents and other members of my famil 
to the servants, and to relatives and people I meet. Greeting ever; 
one with a smile during the day. Saying a pleasant good night 

That I always be agreeable—as finding out what others w 
to do or want done and helping make their wishes come tru 
Leaving people near me satisfied. Helping to make our house run 
smoothly by doing little things that need to be done but which 
take much of Father’s and Mother's time and by not making any 
extra work by my carelessness or untidiness. Learning to use 
suggestions (the traffic laws) in The Polite Student or some such 
book of etiquette in order to make life around me run smoothly 
On rainy or dark days telling at table or when I come in the fun 
niest things I saw or heard or read. Thinking of how to make m) 
duties and those of others in the family seem like games ear, ging 
into my tasks with energy. Singing while doing what I don’t lik 
and saying jingles when washing dishes and passing them on t 
someone to be wiped. (For example, in “Daddy Long Legs,”’ 
saw each child saying: “‘Eenie,’’ ‘‘meenie,’’ “‘meinie,”’ ‘‘mo,’’ when 
washing, wiping, stacking, or putting dishes in place on the moet 
By trying to say the rhyme faster they got the dishes done soone 
Making everyone in the family circle play, or laugh, or sing, pat 
ticularly in the evening when Mother and Father are tired. Recei\ 
ing as God's will sickness or accident or death and accepting it with 
cheerful resignation—the saints are pleasant people. Saying I am 
sorry and acknowledging out loud my mistakes. Making up my 
mind and telling someone to watch to see whether I repeat the 
same error. 

Not only must we look for such positive evidence that the 
student assimilates the liturgical lesson; we must, as we have sug- 
gested above, be sure that the immature realize what undesirable 
traits would contradict the Church’s teaching. Showing the nega- 
tive side of a case is sometimes the gentlest way of reproving; and 
if only for that reason, we must have pupils discover how a stub 
born person might deceive himself into thinking he was admirably 
firm—not stubborn. They may know why Lot was displeasing 
even though he was just. With the very young we may open up 
a listing of what Christian cheerfulness does not permit by ask- 
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as ing: Does a cheerful boy look cross or show ugliness when doing 
unpleasant things—taking medicine, for instance, or doing his 
va school home work? Other suggestions will follow. 
Christian joy in the heart forbids: 
ui 
Being silent or contributing nothing to make the beginning 
of the day pleasant at home, on the street and in school. Dodging 
people I know in order not to speak to them. Not saying good 
night when leaving the family group at night. 
— being mannerly—for instance, not excusing myself pleas- 
n antly when leaving anyone I am with. 
Grumbling when asked to do again something I have done 
unsatisfactorily. 
h Resenting my parents’, my teachers’, or any older person's 
criticism Or correction. 
Becoming sullen when disappointed, whether I show it or not. 
j Irritability or impatience when made to wait for anybody or 
‘ anything. 


Quarreling with my brothers and sisters or other schoolmates 
and companions. 


Showing that I don’t like what mother puts on the table for 
me to eat. 





Being ugly or ungrateful when anyone tries to be kind 
though their acts do not please me. 


even 


Those examples would seem ample to make the procedure 
clear when applying the lesson in the school and in the community. 
Even though one does not discover quibblers among his charges, or 
those who do not realize they are their brothers’ keepers, or those 
who have been allowed to leave the primary grades without making 
the primary social adaptations (so essential to learning to fit in 


: with a group), it is imperative that the children be put through 
the actual process of recording not only what contentment of heart 
f in school demands but also what it discourages. Education is too 


serious and (shall we say when viewing results?) too disappoint- 
ing a business to neglect anything which will guard against or pre- 
vent adult bad example. 


Dr. BURTON CONFREY 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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CHANT AND LITURGICAL RESTORATION 


ROBABLY there are none now, save only those who 
are wholly disinterested in current Catholic thought, 
who remain unaware of the wide renewal of interest 
in the liturgical worship of the Church. Certainly, 
this renascence of interest in an old notion of divine 

worship must give comforting hope to those who plead for a li- 

turgical restoration. And undoubtedly there are sound reasons for 

that hope. For people everywhere are coming to know again the 
prayer of the Church; to feel its power to lift their souls above 

earthly things; to love its beauty; to understand its efficacy as a 

vital force in their spiritual lives; and to appreciate its rich and 

restrained devotional quality. They are learning again the mean 

ing of praying with the Church. Gradually they are regaining a 

treasure that has been lost to them for centuries. The widespread 
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use of the Missal, the prevalence of the Missa Recitata in school 
and convent chapels, the increased popularity of liturgical publi 
cations directing the faithful to the liturgy as the well-spring of 
sound instruction and vital spirituality, are all indicative of this 
rebirth of love for the liturgy. Even the most dispirited would 
scarcely deny that a great deal has been done in the matter of litur 
gical restoration. Perhaps a great deal more might be accomplished 
by a general restoration of the old choral song of the Church. 


For that song was for centuries intimately associated with 
the corporate prayer of the Church, not only because of the beauty 
in it, but also because it was apparently the natural outward expres 
sion of the soul seeking God. Even before the Church came int 
being, men, gathered for common prayer, found song a most fit 
ting outward expression of their inward devotion. It was so when 
the worshipers in the ancient Temple and the synagogues made 
them resound with the sweet Psalms of David. Our Lord Himself 
sang as man the Psalms he had inspired as God. So it was easy and 
natural for the first Christians, when they separated from the syn- 
agogue, to continue to sing their praises of God. And theirs were 
the hymns and songs that St. Paul recommended to the faithful at 
Colossa and Ephesus. Eearly in the Christian era these melodies, 
with their sacred words, became a part of the liturgy of the unique 
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CHANT AND THE LITURGY 


Sacrifice of the New Law. And, being so intimately linked up with 
the worship of God, these song-prayers served a twofold purpose. 
They instructed the faithful and made them conscious of the Chris- 
tian solidarity of their united worship. Later on the adherents to 
the first great heresy, the Arians, were quick to recognize this power 
of song to indoctrinate. They employed it freely, embodying their 
false doctrine in inspirational hymns which became an important 
factor in the spread of a false worship. 

Perhaps it was his recognition of the evil which song could 
work as a bond of union that made St. Ambrose see in it a power 
for good. But more than likely it was his love for what was tra- 
ditional in the Church that made him so ardent an advocate of 
congregational singing. At any rate, the Milanese chant, as it de- 
veloped under his direction, became an artistic and devotional 
church music. It was the expression of the Catholic faith and man- 
ners of the time. How well it served to instruct and inspire is told 
us by St. Augustine. In his Confesstons he has left us this word- 
picture of the music which he heard in the Cathedral at Milan. He 
writes: ‘‘How I have wept at the hymns and songs, deeply moved 
by the voices of your sweet-sounding church music! Those voices 
forced an entrance into my ears, and with them the truth into my 
heart. They awakened emotions of warm devotion and tears which 
benefited me.’’ If St. Augustine were living today and unconverted, 
I wonder what his reaction would be on hearing some of our mod- 
ern choirs? I doubt whether the mingled voices of the soprano, the 
tenor and the basso profundo, all singing different words, could 
force a coherent truth into his heart; although it is quite probable 
that they would force 4n entrance into his ears. They have a way 
of doing that. But to hope that they would awaken in him emo- 
tions of warm devotion is too sanguine a hope. Sometimes they 
have brought tears, but only tears of despair. So much has the 
spirit, the purpose and the high tradition of our church music 
changed. 

But when Gregory the Great turned his fine talent to revising 
and collating the chant which still bears his name, the state of 
church music was quite different. Then, and before, even from the 
very beginning, music was regarded not as an end in itself in divine 
worship, but as an accompanying art which served to aid men in 
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their adoration of God. Then men sang their prayers because they 
were moved to sing them, and quite as naturally as a child laughs 
when it is happy. Song served to raise their minds, above the reali- 
ties of earth, to the supernatural; and it was the ideal way of ex- 
pressing what they felt within them. There was little or no thought 
of displaying a beautiful voice for its own sake, nor a beautiful 
melody for the sake of melody; for all was subservient to the laws 
of prayer. Yet by the very balance they preserved between the idea 
and the form, by their marvelous adaptation of form to the idea 
in mind, these early worshipers produced an art of high and im- 
perishable beauty. It was simple and natural; in it there was depth 
of feeling. No one could deny its classical perfection, for it expressed 
in a beautiful and economic way the exalted idea which it was in- 
tended to express. In its sublimity and majesty, in its peaceful 
beauty, it had captured something of the other world. 

It was Gregory who inaugurated the tradition that would 
perpetuate these ancient melodies and make them always an in- 
tegrate part of liturgical worship. Up to his time the liturgy of the 
Church was in its formative period. For even after the Church was 
free from persecutions and no longer needed the protection of the 
catacombs, it took time for the liturgy to develop. It was Gregory 
who made it uniform for the Christian world by giving it the ap- 
proval of Rome. And under his patronage the collected Gregorian 
melodies began their development to perfection as a part of estab- 
lished liturgical worship. No small part of this development was 
due to the attention he gave to the formation of a school for the 
training of singers. 

The school, or schola, as he organized it, became the choir 
which sang the Proper of the Mass. While the schola flourished it 
proved to be a remarkable instrument in the propagation of chant. 
Even in Gregory’s own life-time, the choral song was introduced 
into England by St. Augustine; and the historian Bede relates that 
the Divine Office was sung in England as in Rome. And almost 
two hundred years after Gregory’s death, Charlemagne sent two 
clerks to Rome, that on their return to Metz they might be able to 
teach the Roman chant; for Charlemagne was passionately interest- 
ed in the chant of the Church and used to sing it in church morn- 
ing, noon and night. From the school in Metz it was propagated all 
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over France. People everywhere delighted in this beautiful choral 
song which had flowered from the work of Gregory. So high a 
place had it in the esteem of the learned that it was taught with as 
much care as the highest science. 

Considering its position in the liturgy, its remarkable devel- 
opment, and its importance as a force in uniting the people in cor- 
porate worship, it is a little difficult for us to understand how 
Gregorian chant lost its place in the affections of the faithful. But 
lose its place it did, not all at once, but gradually. Developing from 
before the time of Gregory to reach a golden age in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, it had already felt the beginnings of decay in the 
eleventh. The causes of the decline and the subsequent loss of usage 
are many. Among them was the decay of the schola, which in turn 
may be attributed to the loss of prestige of the cantor, the master 
of the schola. This gradually came about with the introduction of 
notes and the multiplication of copies; for where there were many 
copyists, there was bound to be careless copying, which gave rise 
to an individualism in interpretation and renditions. Then it was 
not long before this individualism extended to compositions, so 
that they lost their traditional simplicity and became more flam- 
boyant. Add to all this a weakening of faith and a partial deca- 
dence of common worship, and you have some of the dissolving 
factors in the deterioration of Gregorian chant. Others were the 
paganism of the Renaissance and the individualism of the Reforma- 
tion. What the one undermined, the other toppled. With this de- 
struction came the triumph of secularized music. It was gradual 
but none the less complete; for it took from the people not only 
their normal and traditional part in the praise of God, but the 
melodies by which they praised Him. In the place of an ancient 
and appropriate music it supplied a music which, in its spirit and 
style, had little of the appropriate, a good deal of the theatrical, 
and something of the profane. And with the entry of this sort of 
music the people were reduced to the state of mute worshipers; the 
work of Gregory and his successors was all but undone; the liturgi- 
cal law was at an end. Beauty had fled from His house. 

And indeed much of beauty went out of the Lord’s house 
when secularized music entered in. Even the most ambitious advo- 
cate of modern music must recognize what artists have recognized. 
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Decry as he will what he calls the harshness and oddity of chant, 
he must have some doubt about the sureness of his own artistic 
judgment, when he sees it contradicted by the homage which the 
artists of ages have paid to the beauty of chant. Wagner, who could 
scarcely be suspected of sympathy for things Catholic, did not hesi- 
tate to say that all that his musical and dramatic art had produced 
fell short in beauty in comparison with a Mass, celebrated with all 
the solemnity of the Catholic liturgy. Gluck knew the beauty of 
Gregorian music; for he sought advice from the friar Martini who, 
in his own compositions, clung to the traditions of the past. Mo- 
zart expressed his appreciation of that beauty in a more unique 
way; for he maintained that he would willingly cede claim to any 
fame all his compositions had won for him, if he could but be the 
author of a Preface of the Mass. And more than one artist has 
marveled at the sublime beauty of the Dies Irae as he has heard it 
sung over a dead man’s bier. Truly the praise of genius for chant 
is lavish, but not unmerited; and that is testimony of beauty 
enough. 

Whether there is danger of being reactionary in seeking to 
recapture that neglected beauty alone is, I suppose, a debatable 
question. Yet the quest of future beauty has always been more or 
less based on the remembrance of past beauty. However, the at- 
tempt to restore the old liturgical chant to its proper status as a 
part of liturgical worship is quite another endeavor. Pope Pius X 
defined the primary aim of this undertaking quite clearly a little 
over a quarter of a century ago. In his Motu Proprio he said, ‘‘In 
order that the faithful may take an active part in divine worship, 
the Gregorian chant should be put in use among the people, for 
those parts of the liturgy at least which are reserved for it. It is 
absolutely essential that the faithful do not appear to be strangers 
or mute spectators; but, seized by the beauty of the liturgy, they 
should take part in the ceremony, mingling their voices alternately 
with that of the priest and of the choir.’’ In substance the aim was 
repeated by Pope Pius XI. In other words, give the people the part 
they formerly had in liturgical worship, and you will make them 
love again the worship of the Church. Such a restoration will make 
them once more conscious of the dignity of their rdle as participa- 
tors in the liturgy. 
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Surely there need be no fear that such fidelity, as the Popes 
expressed, to the great traditions of faith, will incur the dangers 
of reactionism. Nor will their project limit the genius of the mod- 
ern composer of church music or stifle its development to any large 
degree. What restriction there is lies in the very nature of the art 
of church music; it is the restriction of the appropriate. No com- 
poser of church music could ignore it and still hope to produce 
great art. No more can he ignore the liturgical worship he attempts 
to serve and its law. And if, keeping to these limits, his genius 
should stifle, it is a questionable genius; and its product is a doubt- 
ful art. Certainly it has failed in the service of God and probably 
in the ministry of beauty. 

The ejection from the Church of this art that has failed has 
been a long process and one that has strained the patience of many. 
Perhaps it has been unduly long; but any period of reconstruction 
will be almost equal in length to the period of destruction. The loss 
by the people of the true notion of liturgical worship did not occur 
in a day; nor did the loss of the usage of Gregorian chant. Both 
losses were the results of causes that worked through centuries. 
What it took centuries to develop was only lost through centuries. 
But restoration now may come sooner, for we seek to bring back 
an art that was highly developed and a practice that was well 
formed. What has been already accomplished gives high hope. And 
while it may be beneficial to exhibit a state of mental perturbation 
at the slowness of the process of liturgical restoration, reflection 
must counsel patience. The quest of the Holy Grail was a long 
and arduous task. 


GERALD BASKFIELD 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SOME SOURCES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
SYMBOLISM 


YMBOLISM may be defined as the investing of out- 
ward things with an inner meaning, more especially 
for the expression of religious ideas. The architect, 
busied with the design and the endless details at- 
tendant upon the erection of a church or any other 
building of an ecclesiastical nature, can find in the study of sym- 
bolism a fruitful field for intellectual relaxation and enjoyment as 
well as the answer of many vexed problems of decoration. Such a 
study, considered in its narrow sense and unfortunately, as most 
commonly understood, consists in a cursory glance through the 
pages of a manual or a biographical dictionary. Whoever limits 
himself to this lazy and barely adequate method forsakes what | 
conceive to be one of the keenest joys of an ecclesiastical architect. 

The works of ancient authors constitute a safe beginning and 
an interesting one. Even from a purely literary point of view the 
writings of the Fathers, for example, yield a meed of enjoyment; 
such as the letters of Saint Basil. I have in mind a letter written by 
Saint Basil to Athanasius, bishop of Ancyra, which, for vigor of 
style and as revelatory of the character of the writer, can be equalled 
by few. Present-day editors may extol and seek to approach the ex- 
cellence of the Spectator. They might also study the writings of 
the Fathers. 

The solution of any problem of symbolism is the result chief- 
ly of the study of sources, and then the works of commentators 
of undoubted authenticity and orthodox teaching. This may seem 
axiomatic, but it is surprising how often references of questionable 
value and lacking in the most elementary rules of historical criticism 
are used. 

Epigraphy, hagiography, and iconography all have their share 
in the solution of these problems. And this is particularly so in the 
development of symbolism for a Catholic church. To attempt the 
study of the early days of Christianity through the pages of secular 
history only would be like studying the early days of this coun- 
try’s pioneer existence without reference to that wonderful collec- 
tion of letters and reports known as The Jesuit Relations, or the 
history of the Franciscan missions. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SYMBOLISM 


Epigraphy makes known to us not only details of ancient 
nomenclature and social conditions, but likewise gives us an insight 
into the evolution of some of the customs of the pagans and their 
adoption by the early Christians under a changed and purged form; 
for example, the burial guilds. These guilds were associations of 
people combining for the simple object of having a tomb in com- 
mon and of securing for all the privilege of proper funeral rites. 
The early Christians likewise enjoyed these privileges, but the fu- 
neral banquets of the pagans became the love-feasts which the 
Christians held in memory of the dead. These love-feasts were un- 
doubtedly the anniversaries of the martyrs. The guild calendar be- 
came, in Christian hands, the embryo and nucleus of a Christian 
martyrology. 

Hagiography has for its object the lives of the saints and 
their worship. This study is based on contemporary biographies or 
the accounts composed by writers who lived at some distance of 
time from the events recorded and whose object was to edify the 
pious curiosity of the faithful. We all remember some of the ultra- 
pious, uncritical and sweet biographies which represented the saints 
as mirrors of perfection from their birth to their death. Such biog- 
taphies were largely responsible for the opinion that the reading 
of the life of a saint was a most uninteresting performance. Of late 
years, however, we have had excellent biographies which, while 
not detracting from the sanctity of the man, nevertheless brought 
him within human limits. Such biographies are all the more valua- 
ble because of their insistence on the final triumph of sanctity over 
human frailty. Among them might be mentioned the Life of St. 
Philip Neri by Ponnelle and Bordet; Willa Cather’s excellent novel 
Death Comes for the Archbishop; Pere Marquette by Agnes Rep- 
plier; Charles de Foucauld by Rene Bazin, the distinguished French 
academician. 

One of the present-day Jesuit Fathers, Pere Hippolyte Dela- 
haye, who is continuing the traditions of the Bollandists, once 
wrote a book on hagiographical legends of which a second edition 
appeared in 1927. It is a very interesting and valuable work on 
the subject because it clearly outlines the process of work of a criti- 
cal hagiographer. Scientific biography has undoubtedly destroyed 
or at least considerably minimized the scope of certain pious legends. 
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A critical point of view does not indicate a lack of reverence, and 
it is manifestly unfair to tell a writer that he is an iconoclast, 
should he eschew tales of doubtful value. Rather should we be 
thankful that the cult of the saints does not depend on our ad- 
herence to dubious tales. There are a sufficient number of well 
authenticated happenings of a supernatural order to enable us to 
spurn the dreamings of uncritical minds. However, this is far from 
the point of view of writers like Renan. Judging of texts is not 
compatible with a serious treatment of any subject. And might | 
mention the impertinence of a Bruce Barton in assuming that our 
Lord is the ‘‘man nobody knows’’? Whoever thinks well of these 
intellectual aberrations might profitably consult the works of Pere 
Lagrange, O.P., and Pere de Grandmaison, S.J., or the works of 
Father Walter Drum, S.J. The writings of Father Drum have not 
yet been published in book form, but many articles may be found 
in the American Ecclestastical Review. They reveal immense eru 
dition and material gathered at the sources, with a knowledge of 
many languages. 

Iconography consists of the history of the representations of 
God and the saints in the field of art and is based on the findings 
of epigraphy and hagiography. These three branches can be under- 
stood as being the principal sources of ecclesiastical symbolism. The 
Catholic Ecyclopedia gives the following definition of iconography: 

. to give the history of these various representations (God and 
the saints), to note their prevalence or absence at some particular 
time or in some particular place, to compare those of different lands 
and different periods, to explain the personal or historical, and to 
interpret the symbolical. Studied thus, they have an important 
historical and dogmatic interest, as they attest the unity of ecclesi 
astical tradition and the faith of the age in which they were pro- 
duced.’’ Viewed in this light it is obvious that symbolism is not 
merely the indifferent use of traditional symbols but rather the 
interpretation of a religious belief and its concomitant dogmatic 
meaning. 

The following solution of the use of symbolism in church 
architecture may serve as an example. Herein recourse was had to 
all three sources of symbolism set forth in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The subject was the Immaculate Conception. The curious minded 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SYMBOLISM 


will find it profitable to study the history of the definition of the 
dogma and the history of the development of the doctrine through 
the centuries. For our purpose it will suffice to know that, as de- 
fined by Pope Pius [X, the Immaculate Conception must be under- 
stood as follows: “*. .. We pronounce and define, that the doctrine 
which maintains that the most blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
moment of her conception, was, by a singular grace and privilege 
of almighty God, in view of the merits of Christ Jesus the Savior 
of the human race, preserved free from the stain of original sin. . .”’ 
As will be seen in the accompanying photograph, the central group 
is composed of the figure of the blessed Virgin Mary and the Child 
Jesus. At each end of the composition have been placed Pope Pius 
IX, who decreed the dogma, and Duns Scotus, the Franciscan friar, 
founder and leader of the famous Scotist school which had its chief 
representatives among the Franciscans. Duns Scotus was one of the 
earliest apologists of the doctrine, but he never advanced stringent 
arguments and proofs for the Immaculate Conception because the 
belief in our Lady’s sinlessness and her freedom from original sin 
was, in his day, sufficiently established. Then we have Saint Au- 
gustine and Saint Ambrose who both offered syntheses of Catholic 
doctrine and professed a particular veneration for Mary Immacu- 
late. The inclusion of Saint Thomas Aquinas may be objected to 
by some, since, despite efforts to the contrary, Saint Thomas was 
opposed to the doctrine because of the difficulty of disposing of 
certain theological objections. However, we may well believe that 
even Saint Thomas, in common with all dutiful children of the 
Church, would have acquiesced once the dogma was defined ex 
cathedra. And we might likewise suppose that the opposition of 
some theologians was instrumental in preventing the enthusiasm 
of the other school from developing into fantastic extremes with 
regard to this beautiful privilege of the Mother of God. To Saint 
Cyril of Alexandria belongs the honor of having presided at the 
Council of Ephesus when the Nestorians were condemned and the 
word Mother of God was sanctioned. In connection with the 
inclusion of Saint Cyril and Saint Ephrem in this galaxy of cham- 
pions of the Blessed Virgin, it is curious to note an inconsistency 
in the teaching of the Orthodox Greeks and Russians of today who 
are all agreed in their opposition to the Catholic Church concern- 
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ing the definition of the dogma. They claim that it is a doctrinal 
innovation. On this point, as on many another, the Orthodox are 
in formal opposition with the Greek Fathers to whose authority 
they so often lay claim. It is only towards the sixteenth century 
that the negation of the privilege of the Immaculate Conception 
began to be introduced by the Greeks, and towards the seventeenth 
century by the Russians. And finally we have Saint Anselm of 
Canterbury whose influence and teaching induced his disciple, Ead- 
mer, to write the first apology of the dogma. 

The tourist who has been privileged to view the old conti 
nental cathedrals often marvels at the wealth of detail filling every 
corner of the portals. If he but take the trouble to escape the clutches 
of the professional guide he will be able to study at leisure the 
meaning of all that he sees. He will eventually discover that the 
decoration of each cathedral expresses some major theme even 
though there may be details common to all. 

Mr. Male, in his great work on the religious art of the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, has noted that each of the great 
cathedrals seems destined to illustrate some definite truth or doc 
trine. Amiens, for example, owes much to the devotion to Saint 
John the Baptist and is consequently the Messianic and prophetic 
cathedral. Chartres, with its encyclopedic imagery, is the basilica 
consecrated particularly to the hidden life of the Blessed Virgin; 
it is the cathedral of the Joyous Mysteries. Rheims glories in the 
triumph of the Blessed Virgin; it is the cathedral of the fifteenth 
Mystery of the Rosary, the church of the Coronation of the Mother 
of God. 

The subject is inexhaustible, but even this cursory explana- 
tion may furnish a basis for any similar problem and will give an 
idea of the study necessary for a rational understanding of ecclesi- 
astical symbolism. 

The following bibliography is included to stress the impor- 
tance of consulting sources and reference works of value. It is nec- 
essarily limited, since I have included only those works which I 
have myself consulted. 


Catholic Encyclopedia, of course 

Husenbeth: Emblems of the Saints. 

Mrs. Jameson: Legends of the Madonna. 
Holweck: Biographical Dictionary of the Saints. 
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Butler’s Lives of the Saints. (A revised edition is being published under 
the editorship of Father Herbert Thurston, S.J.) 

Hulme: Symbolism in Christian Art. 

Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History. 

Friedel: The Mariology of Cardinal Newman. 

Pohle: Mariology. 

Mitchel: The Mariology of St. John Damascene. 

Marucchi: Christian Epigraphy. 

Mary Book—An anthology published by the Salve Regina Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The following are in French: 


Rohault de Fleury, Works of. 

Cahier: Caracteristiques des saints dans l'art populaire. 

Dom Baudot: Dictionnaire d'hagtographie. 

Migne: Dictionnaire Hagiographique; Dictionnaire Iconographique. 
(These are particularly valuable because of the references to docu- 
ments in the archives of Paris collections. ) 

Male: Works of. (One volume of Male has been translated into English.) 

Brehier: L’Art Chrétien. 

Didron: Iconographie Chrétienne. 

Barbier de Montault: Jconographie Chrétienne. 

Jeglot: La Vie de la Vierge dans I’ Art. 

The following are general works of reference bearing on the 

subject outlined in the article: 

The Immaculate Conception. The teaching of St. Thomas, St. Bona- 
venture and Duns Scotus on the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, by Rev. H. Storff, O.F.M. 

Franciscan Studies. Monographs published under the auspices of the 
Franciscan, Conventual and Capuchin Fathers of the United States 
and Canada. Vols. III and IV. 

The Mother of Christ. Father Vassal-Phillips, 1922. 

Actes du Concile d’Ephése. Memoires publiées par les membres de la Mis- 
sion Archéologique Francaise au Caire, 1892. 

La Conception Immaculée de la Vierge Marie, par Eadmer. 

(Collection PAX. Vol. XIV. Abbaye de Maredsous. ) 

Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. (Article on the Immac- 
ulate Conception. Vol. III.) 

Les Eglises Orientales et les Rites Orientaux, R. Janin. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 


Office of Maginnis & Walsh, Architects 


Boston, Massachusetts 





FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN FLANDERS (CONTINUED) 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 
Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 

E may safely maintain that the secular clergy is be- 
coming daily more interested in the liturgical idea and 
the liturgical apostolate. We notice a deeper knowl- 
edge and a livelier interest in liturgical art and the 
chant, together with a fuller understanding of the 
practical value of the liturgy for the cura animarum. In many places 
the liturgical services are performed with more splendor and piety. 

Religious of all orders and congregations, both men and wom- 
en, reveal a decided tendency to go back to the sources, not as an 
effect of dilettantism, as it formerly happened, “‘because liturgy was 
considered a present-day devotion,’’ but because there indeed we 
find and are able to imbibe the spirit of Christ. We also notice a 
change for the better in the periodicals and in the method of preach- 
ing and teaching. 

Our report on institutions of learning, including seminaries 
cannot show anything but enthusiasm; wonderful lectures on the 
liturgy, active participation in the holy Sacrifice, in the ecclesiasti 
cal year, etc. Ihe same may be said for the majority of colleges and 
normal schools. ‘Thorhout stands out as an example. Boarding 
schools, almost without exception, have introduced the use of 
Missal, congregational singing, and the dialog Mass. Probably 
however, we still underrate the pedagogical value of the liturg; 
although we find edifying examples to the contrary; the Holy 
Grave of Turnhout, for instance. For the grade schools there are 
elaborate programs and excellent manuals; e.g., in the diocese of 
Bruges. But here also success depends largely on the enthusiasm 
with which the subject is taught, as well as on the opportunity 
given the children for actual participation in the Mass, in the cere- 
monies of the liturgical year, etc. In view of the many publications 
of the past few years no one can complain of a shortage of manuals, 
text books, and other means for visualized instruction. 

The sacristans, Mass servers, and others connected with the 
church, all of whom occupy such an important place in the liturgi- 
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cal movement, have been neglected to a certain extent here in Flan- 
ders. For the sacristans, however, the diocese of Bruges, with its 
up-to-date sacristan school, sacristan examinations, sacristan socie- 
ties, sacristan conferences and sacristan retreats, may serve as a 
model. Much could be accomplished elsewhere in the same direction. 

The Mass servers problem in our churches seems the hardest 
to solve. Here we could learn from the Walloons and from other 
countries. Almost nowhere did we so far make an appeal to adults. 
Efforts to organize Mass servers and to provide them with a litur- 
gical training, as has been attempted in Turnhout, in Tongres, and 
in a few more places, are still the exception. Much could be achieved 
by means of a permanent organization, as has been done elsewhere. 

The “‘S. Gregorius Vereeniging’’—thanks be to God—is again 
revived. Ecclesiastical chant and sacred music had been utterly neg- 
lected in Flanders. In the larger cities there was hardly a sign of 
such a thing as the Motu Proprio regulating church music. How- 
ever, the Apostolic Constitution Divini Cultus of December 20, 
1928, brought about a change. We are grateful to the Most Rev- 
erend Bishops who have given serious thought and cooperation to 
the improvement of ecclesiastical chant in general, znd to congre- 
gational singing in particular; and we do hope that the wonderful 
results we have noted in some places may become general. Our 
school for church music, with its publication Musica Sacra, will be 
of great help to local societies for the cultivation of music and a 
liturgical, ecclesiastical spirit. 

Our artists do not yet sufficiently answer the summons of the 
liturgists. Hardly ever do we see them at our liturgical weeks with 
their fellow-artists of Holland, although they have much to learn 
from the latter. However, we should not forget to mention De 
Pelgrim, through which publication, due largely to the work of 
Father L. Reypens, S.J., the clergy and artists are able to exchange 
views. We cannot as yet point to definite results, but the liturgical 
idea is gaining ground. Here should be mentioned the windows of 
the Church of Christ the King at the exhibition, which were made 
according to the liturgical concepts of Canon A. Croegaert. Nor 
should we forget that several new and restored churches, church 
furniture, such as altars, etc., and various vestments of the last few 
years show marked signs of liturgical improvement. 
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Our large social and religious societies have made remarkable 
progress towards the liturgical idea. But also here the advance must 
be slow and methodical. The farmer unions with their divisions for 
both men and women, the boy and girl scouts, the Christian wom- 
en’s guilds, have already answered the call of the F.L.P. They have 
recommended the use of the Missal, have advocated active partici- 
pation and congregational singing; they gladly give space in their 
publications to articles on the liturgy, and they hold conferences 
on liturgical subjects, with or without illustrations 

The national union of Christian women’s guilds deserves 
most credit. They did not stop at suggestions made at the con- 
gresses, but put them to an actual test. Hence we find in their pub- 
lications articles for the leaders, propaganda for the use of liturgi- 
cal literature, particularly of the Sunday Missal, propaganda for 
the celebration of Palm Sunday, lectures, for instance, on Liturgy 
and the Family, etc. 

The future of the liturgical movement depends, in great part 
on the two religious organizations which are the pride of Catholic 
Flanders: the fraternities of the Sacred Heart and the Eucharistic 
Crusade. 

The fraternities of the Sacred Heart—of which there are in 
Flanders twelve hundred divisions with a total of two hundred 
thousand members—received their constitution from Pope Pius X] 
in his address of August 28, 1929: ‘‘Preserve in your fraternities 
their manly character, their parochial nature, their love for the 
Catholic religion, their love for the holy Eucharist, their love for 
the Pope.’’ We know from a most reliable source that the leaders 
see in this a complete liturgical program, and as much as possible 
they advocate liturgical prayer and life and sacrifice to lead their 
members to a more fruitful communion. There again we could 
point to innumerable proofs of the practicability of liturgical 
methods also for the masses. 

And the Eucharistic Crusaders! We owe them a vote of 
thanks, because they have prayed for the success of this congress. 
There are more than two hundred thousand Crusaders in Flanders 
who, according to their aim, wish to be “‘offerers and offerings in 
union with the divine Mediator Jesus in His eucharistic, sacrificial 
life, and this through regular attendance at Mass and frequent holy 
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IN FLANDERS 


Communion,’ and who make the Mass properly attended and holy 
Communion well received the inspiring center of Christian life. 
And we are persuaded by the publications of the Eucharistic Cru- 
sade that these are no empty phrases. We need only to name: Host 
With Host by Father Vanmaele, Talks About Liturgy by Father 
Poppe, and the liturgical talks in Zonneland. The Eucharistic Cru- 
sade fosters the use of the Missal among its members and the or- 
ganization of divisions of crusader Mass servers. The Eucharistic 
Crusade published liturgical pamphlets, e.g., Our Attitude at Holy 
Mass by Canon A. Croegaert. The ceremonial of solemn reception 
of new members was drawn up by Professor Williams in the litur- 
gical circle of Bruges and is connected with the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

After this short account we should ask: In how far did we 
succeed with the liturgical movement in our parishes? We venture 
to acknowledge in all simplicity——we did not yet bring our people 
back to the principal and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit. The faithful do not yet derive this Christian spirit from 
active participation in the holy Mysteries. Much, however, has 
been accomplished, especially when we consider how far we were 
from the coveted goal, and how many obstacles there were in the 
way. I cannot give statistics for the whole of Flanders. But this I 
may say, wherever method and perseverance were employed the li- 
turgical movement was successful. I could point out a parish in 
Kempen, a parish of sixteen hundred souls, where holy Commun- 
ion is practically never received outside of Mass and where the pas- 
tor, who has brought about this change, has seen the annual num- 
ber of Communions grow from thirty-eight thousand to seventy- 
two thousand: where the women and children and many of the 
men assist at holy Mass with a Missal; where the Vespers, with 
congregational singing, has an attendance of more than three hun- 
dred people. 

I could direct you to the newly erected parish of the Curé of 
Ars at Wilryck, where a radical application of the liturgical method 
was tried on a population of gardeners and laborers. There is a 
temporary church with a simple, modern, liturgical arrangement: 
separate baptismal chapel, ambos for the reading or chanting of the 
Epistle and Gospel. On certain days there is Mass with the priest 
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facing the people, offertory procession, congregational singing, dia- 
log Mass, chanted Vespers. Annually a Mass Week is held, with 
special lectures, well-performed solemnities, propaganda for the 
Missal, sermons about holy Mass. The society of Mass servers, 
twenty in number, is also assisted by adults. At solemn baptisms 
baptismal diplomas are distributed. Communions take place reg- 
ularly during Mass, but on Sundays also before Mass. The paro- 
chial Mass on Sundays, at eight o'clock, is at the same time the 
Communion Mass. Catechetical instruction for the people follows 
the liturgical calendar. The decorations of church and altar are li- 
turgical and artistic, with fresh flowers, taken care of by members 
of the congregation. Such is the whole liturgical program in action 
and not without good success. 

Such a radical change cannot be attempted everywhere. Still 
liturgical action carried on with method and measure is bound t 
produce wonderful fruits, as hundreds of other examples could 
confirm. 

We must yet mention Halle, where one of the pioneers, Canon 
Michiels, has done great work by his zeal for congregational sing 
ing and frequent holy Communion. His Maria play and procession 
has had a marked influence upon our stage and liturgical proces 
sions. Time does not allow us to go into detail about the liturgical 
action of Antwerp, but we cannot refrain from mentioning and 
honoring the memory of the late Miss Teichmann, pioneer of the 
liturgical movement, and of Pastor Karsseleers who did not live to 
see his dream of the congress realized. 

The direction of the liturgical action in Flanders lies in the 
program of the Federation for Liturgy and Parish Life, which was 
founded in 1928 by the Most Reverend Bishops of Belgium. It 
deserves to be noted that the idea of this Federation was originated 
and worked out by Dom J. Kreps, who has also been to a great 
extent instrumental in securing the success of this first international 
liturgical congress. He compiled the liturgical directions from the 
decrees of the Council of Malines. The Federation, consisting of 
eight secular priests and eight religious, was ordered by the Most 
Reverend Bishops to provide for the general and lasting observance 
of these decrees. It is the task of the Federation to centralize and 
advance the activities of all local liturgical groups by arousing or 
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IN FLANDERS 
encouraging the liturgical spirit in the parishes and in all societies 
and divisions devoted to Catholic Action. 

But this is a task of the future! 


May this first international liturgical congress mean, especially 
for Flanders, where it was held, a renewal of the old Flemish Chris- 
tian spirit, drawn from the ever refreshing sources, which are the 
holy Mysteries and the solemn prayer of the Church. 


DomM MODESTE ASSCHE, O.S.B. 


Since the parish holds such an important place in 


the organization of the Church, the parishioners have 


the obligation of being interested, and of participating, 


in the life of the parish, tn the liturgical offices, and in 
the works of the apostolate. To be a parishioner it ts 
not sufficient to have been baptized in the church of any 
parish and to be inscribed tn tts register. The réle of a 
parishioner ts something less theoretical. Those Chris- 
tians who prefer the small semi-public chapels or the 
churches of a convent to their parochial church, to whom 
the parochtal Mass means nothing, who do not witlling- 
ly give their devotion to parochial works, have not en- 
tered fully into the spirit of the Church. It ts to the great 
merit of the liturgical movement that it works constant- 
ly for the restoration of the parochial spirit.—ABBE 
PICARD. 
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WITH OvuR Realizing that genuine love for the liturgy and pro- 
READERS ductive work in the direction of a liturgical revival 
will be possible only if the primary ideas which un- 
derlie the liturgy are known and grasped, ORATE FRATRES has 
from the very beginning striven to stress these fundamentals. No 
doubt, the best possible method of leading our people back to an 
appreciation of the sacred liturgy is a combination of teaching and 
practice. Priests and teachers must explain to parishioners and pu- 
pils the principles; at the same time all should learn to observe how 
these principles show forth in the prayer-formulas and ceremonies 
of our chief acts of worship, the holy Mass, the sacraments, and 
various forms of blessing. This observation will best be acquired 
by active participation in the liturgical services, e.g., the intelligent 
use of the Missal will gradually and almost unconsciously unfold 
before our minds the rich spiritual contents of the mystical body 
idea, one of the great principles of the liturgy. 

Our Popular Liturgical Library contains books and booklets 
that have been prepared for the twofold purpose of teaching the 
fundamentals of the liturgy and showing their application in the 
liturgical prayer-formulas and ceremonies. The Reverend William 
Busch of St. Paul Seminary has recently made another very valu- 
able addition to this library by his translation of the booklet: Das 
Kunstprinzip in der Liturgie by Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen of 
Maria Laach. This booklet, under the title The Art-Principle of 
the Liturgy, ‘‘is concerned primarily with the aesthetic aspect of the 
liturgy. But it deals, under that aspect, with the primary and fun- 
damental idea which underlies all the liturgy, namely, the process 
of transfiguration by which the fallen race of mankind is progres- 
sively assimilated to God.’’ (See also under the heading ‘‘Book 
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Reviews’’ in this issue.) The little work is well adapted for dis- 
cussions in study clubs and reading circles. 

There is noticeable during the past few years a steady growth 
of adult education in almost every branch of secular knowledge; 
excellent opportunities are being afforded to every one who desires 
to advance himself in knowledge. In view of this new movement 
toward adult education it was inevitable that some provision should 
be made for the training of the Catholic laity in religious subjects. 
In European countries special institutes have already been opened 
up for this purpose, e.g., in London, England, the Catholic Insti- 
tute for Higher Studies, fostered by Cardinal Bourne; in Germany, 
the Universities and High Schools for the laity and the Work 
Weeks (Werkwochen) in the Abbey of Maria Laach. In our own 
country efforts in this direction are not wanting. We mention only 
the Society of Approved Workmen whose members endeavor to 
acquire a deeper knowledge of the Church, her liturgy, history, the 
Scriptures, the catechism. However, an informal method of educa- 
tion is being employed in ever growing proportions which prom- 
ises to accomplish much in furthering lay education and lay action 
among our Catholics—the study-club movement. Large numbers 
of men and women have organized themselves in small groups for 
the discussion and study of subjects of vital interest to every Cath- 
olic. These groups may be formed in the parish, in high schools, 
colleges, academies, in societies and fraternities, or among one’s 
friends and acquaintances. They usually comprise from six to 
twelve members who meet twice a month, or even oftener, to dis- 
cuss a subject of their own choosing. It is but natural that a num- 
ber of these groups have hit upon the liturgy as a subject of vital 
interest for all concerned. Thus the Mass and the Missal have been 
intensively studied by some groups, the liturgical year by others. 
During the coming fall and winter season these same and other 
subjects pertaining to the liturgy will be chosen by study clubs and 
reading circles. The Liturgical Press of Collegeville and the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., are in a position to furnish ma- 
terial for the study of the Church’s liturgy. The readers of ORATE 
FRATRES might well qualify as organizers and leaders of liturgical 
study clubs and reading circles. 
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The Catholic Educational Review, September (1931) issue, 
contains a leading article on ‘Bringing Liturgy to the Children,” 
by Sister Mary of Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan. The 
article will be read with profit by priests and teachers; it ought to 
encourage them anew in their efforts to introduce the little ones 
into the wonderful treasure-house of Mother Church. 


The Reverend Peter A. Resch, S.M., of Maryhurst Novitiate, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, and Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., of Adrian, 
Michigan, contributed valuable articles to the Journal of Religious 
Instruction, September (1931) issue. The former writes on 
‘Teaching How to Pray the Mass,’’ the latter on ‘““The Mass, 
Presentation Material for Pupils of the Upper Grades.’ These and 
many other sincere efforts too numerous to mention furnish proof 
that with each new school year an ever increasing insistence on the 
study of the Mass is being developed. 


We are informed that the staff of the department of educa- 
tion, University College, Dublin (National University of Ireland), 
is preparing for the period of the International Eucharistic Con- 


gress to be held at Dublin in the summer of 1932, a representative 
exhibit of Catholic education in Ireland. A new organization of 
religious instruction in all Catholic grade and higher schools of 
Ireland is at present being effected; it extends to all branches of the 
religious course of studies (doctrinal, scriptural, liturgical, histori- 
cal, and social). In the exhibit “‘special attention will be given to 
methods of education bearing on the doctrinal, liturgical and ar- 
tistic teaching of the Blessed Eucharist and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
as the central theme of all religious education.’’ The staff of the 
department of education, University College, Dublin, requests the 
cooperation of priests, religious and the laity who may be able to 
furnish information and to contribute material, whether historical 
or contemporary, for this undertaking for the credit of Irish Cath- 
olic education. We have no doubt that the coming great Eucharistic 
Congress will give new impetus to the liturgical movement in Ire- 
land, on the Continent, and even in America. 
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THE ACCESSORIES OF WORSHIP (CONT.) 
THE ALTAR 


An altar is that upon which sacrifice is offered. The Chris- 
tian sacrifice of the Mass, though not necessarily offered in a church 
or chapel, must always be offered on an altar or an altar-stone, 
which is, in fact, a very small portable altar, and sometimes so 
called. 

An altar or altar-stone must be consecrated by a bishop. Many 
of the altars in our churches are not yet so consecrated, and there- 
fore they have to have an altar-stone, either let into or resting upon 
them in the center, for use at Mass. Such an erection, however cost- 
ly, large or imposing, is not strictly speaking an altar at all, but a 
table to support the true altar, which is the small consecrated stone. 
When an altar is consecrated, the stone or mensa (table) is then 
one unbroken piece forming the whole top of the altar. A shrine 
for a statue or picture, if it has no consecrated stone, is not an altar, 
however much like one it may look. Shrines should not be made to 
look like altars; still less should altars be made to look like mere 
shrines. 

An altar consists of three parts: 1) the table or top of stone, 
which is marked with a cross at each corner, and one in the mid- 
dle, at the places where it is anointed during consecration; 2) the 
support, which may be a solid mass or consisting of four or more 
columns; 3) the sepulchre, a small cavity, usually within the 
mensa, containing relics of the bodies of two saints, of whom at 
least one must have been a martyr. This is a vestige of the primi- 
tive custom of saying Mass on the tombs of the martyrs. These 
three parts are the only essentials to a fixed altar. A portable altar- 
stone is generally somewhere about twelve by ten by one inches in 
size, and must also be marked with crosses and contain relics. Altars 
usually have one or more “‘shelves’’ at the back, called gradines; 
they are not strictly a part of the altar. Gradines often form part of 
a scheme of carving or painting or both, which is known as the 
altar-piece or reredos. 

The high altar (which is the chief altar of a church, whether 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at it or not) should stand clear 
of the east wall, so that the consecrating bishop may move all 
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altars may stand against the wall and need only one step (the foot- 
pace or predella). Side altars are for the celebration of Mass when 
several priests are present; not to serve as image brackets or shrines. 

Altars, especially high altars, are sometimes surmounted by a 
canopy of stone, wood, or fabric, supported on four or more 
columns; this is the ctbortum and must be distinguished from the 
altar vessel of the same name. If it projects from the wall or is 
suspended from the roof, it is called a baldacchino. It adds further 
dignity to the place of sacrifice and dispenses with the necessity of 
any other canopy at Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The Blessed Sacrament is reserved in a tabernacle, usually but 
not necessarily, at the high altar. Nevertheless, that altar remain 
primarily the place at which Mass is said, and accidentally the 
place where God dwells under the veil of bread. For this reason 
altar societies and sacristans, when decorating the altar to give 
honor to this Mystery, should have a care not to do so in such a 
way as to derogate from its dignity as the place of sacrifice. 

The tabernacle, essentially, is made of metal, and must 
covered by a veil of gold, silver, white or the color of the day 
And, inasmuch as the Blessed Sacrament may not be reserved 
more than one altar, it is entirely superfluous to have tabernacles 
on more than one of the side altars. 

The Missal and Ceremonial prescribe that the front of the 
altar should be covered by a hanging of good material, multi 
colored or of the color of the day, called a frontal or antependium 
This is, however, not strictly required. It is, so to speak, the vest 
ment of the altar, and is of very ancient use; it is sometimes taken 
to signify the charity and virtues of our Lord. 

THE ORNAMENTS OF THE ALTAR 

On all altars there must be a crucifix, unless the chief promi 
nent part of the reredos or altar-piece is a crucifixion, whether 
painted or carved. This is to recall to the minds of the celebrant 
and people that the Victim offered on the altar is *he same as that 








1 In the Roman basilicas and certain other churches the celebrant says Mass 


facing the people in the primitive manner, and this custom is maintained in the 
Mozarabic rite. 
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offered on the cross; it should therefore be visible to all. When the 
Blessed Sacrament is not reserved at the high altar, the faithful 
should make a profound bow, not a “‘bob,”’ to the crucifix thereon 
when passing before it, and not a genuflexion, except on Good 
Friday. 


High altars and those at which the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served require as well six candies; on other altars two are sufficient, 
though four are allowed. These candles are not, of course, pri- 
marily to give light, but are suitable indications of the performance 
of the holy Sacrifice, and there is much symbolism attached to 
them. In former times the crucifix and candles were removed from 
the altar after Mass, which is still done in certain churches, e.g., 
in Spain. 

The candlesticks and crucifix are placed in a straight line on 
the altar (or the crucifix may be suspended above or behind), but 
nothing else whatsoever by way of ornament except these may be 
put on the altar itself." The two, four or six candlesticks should 
never be exceeded (save when directed by the rubrics. e.g., at Bene- 
diction). At other times more than six are superfluous, and super- 
fluities should be banished at any rate from the sanctuary. The plea 
of honoring our Lord by a lavish display of flowers and brass is 
fallacious; our Lord is better honored by careful attention to the 
official liturgical directions. “‘Obedience is better than sacrifice.’’ 

I have referred to the altar-frontal. The mensa is covered with 
three white linen cloths, of which the topmost reaches the floor on 
either side. These are ordered so that if the Precious Blood should 
by accident be spilt, it would be absorbed by the cloths before 
reaching the stone. Symbolically they signify the linen in which 
the dead body of our Lord was wrapped, and also God's faithful 
people by whom the Lord is encompassed. (See ““The Ordination 
of Sub-Deacons”’ in the Pontificale.) When not in use, these cloths 
may be covered with a red or green dust-cover, but nothing else 

1 Note to altar societies: Most altars nowadays have one or more “gradines,” 
and the candlesticks and crucifix are usually put on the lowest. If this “gradine”’ 
is structurally part of the altar, then nothing else except candlesticks, flower- 
vases, etc., should be put thereon; if it is not structurally part of the altar, then 
the candlesticks and crucifix should not be there at all, but on the “mensa.” 
Flowers should be used sparingly at altars (put as many as you like on shrines) ; 


the Chureh does not encourage flowers in such great numbers that the altar looks 
rather like a flower-garden than a place of sacrifice. 
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whatsoever, except the crucifix and candlesticks, should be left on 
the mensa. 

The three printed cards, sometimes framed, put upright on 
the altar at Mass, are to assist the memory of the celebrant at places 
where it is inconvenient to refer to the Missal; and the small glass 
bowl contains water to cleanse his fingers after having given holy 
Communion out of Mass. 

The lamp (or lamps) which burns before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at all times, is to remind us of the presence of our Lord; it 
is a mark of honor and an act of worship, and the material light 
signifies our Lord Himself, “the true light which enlighteneth every 
man.’ There should always be a light before a high altar if the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved thereat, and the Church absolutely 
forbids the use of such artificial light as gas or electricity for this 
purpose. 

(To be continued) 





Oo 
THE LITURGY AND PAROCHIAL LIFE 


Throughout our modern civilization today there has rapidly 
crept into the lives of our people a decided aloofness from things 
religious and a return to a more materialistic conception of life. | 
say return because in every sense of the word there now is a trend 
of thought that is closely analogous to the practices of pre-Chris 
tian civilization. Personal gratification has superceded the altruism 
and austerity once practiced by the early Christians. Where once 
Christians sacrificed their very lives for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
many people today are sacrificing Jesus Christ for the sake of their 
own lives. Where once people lived that they might be worthy of 
the goodness of God, today people live that they can afford the 
materialistic things of their neighbor—that they can enjoy as many 
of life’s luxuries as is possible for their means. In all these strivings 
religion is a matter of secondary importance. Money has taken the 
place once held by the grace of God; people will break the laws of 
the land and the commandments of God for the sake of their per- 
sonal desires. 

Where once God said, “‘Go ye forth and teach all nations,” 
recent Popes have asked the Catholic laity to return to a more dili- 
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on gent and more religious participation in the Church’s worship. As 
our Lord’s plea was answered by the conversion of millions to the 
yn Christian religion, so now are the pleas of the Popes being answered 

25 ; in the form of a movement that is gradually inculcating its aims 

3S q under the banner of the liturgical movement. 

y q The liturgical movement, although it has been prevalent in 
i European countries for a lengthy period, is still in its infancy in 
| the United States. A movement such as this can not be expected to 

t ; implant itself in the minds of Catholics in any short period; but, 

t 3 with the grace of God and the cooperation of the present clergy 

and laity, the next generation should be fully imbued with the 
spirit of a liturgical revival. Many of our laity are not cognizant 


of the fact that within the Church there is such a movement, but 

regardless of the number who are yet in the dark the number of 
those enrolled under its banner argues well for its future develop- 
ment. The laity are slowly but surely beginning to realize that 
such things as the significance of the words and acts of the priest 
in the exercise of his priestly duties is not meant only for the 
clergy and nuns. 

To those Catholics who have as yet to be imbued with the 
liturgical spirit, Catholicism is just as strong and just as accept- 
able as it has always been. But to the more fortunate who have 
been able to absorb the fundamental aspects, Catholicism is not 
entirely what it should be. The spirit and desire to participate in 
Catholic services other than on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion has fallen to a low ebb. People no longer attend Vespers, Sta- 
tions of the Cross, Holy Week Services, and Benediction as they did 
in days gone by. And the crux is not because of the innovation of 
a different civilization with its changed modes of science, art and 
medicine, but simply because the level of mentality is growing 
larger each century, while the mental knowledge of Catholic serv- 
ices has failed to keep pace. The people simply do not understand 
a greater share of our liturgical services. Children are taught the 
commandments, the names of the sacraments, the seven capital sins, 
the beatitudes; but this teaching is not sufficient. A knowledge of 
these phases of our religion must be combined with repeated actual 
participation in the exercise of them. One has but to attend serv- 
ices where children and priest cooperate in the rendition of the text 
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of the Mass to fully appreciate the bountiful results of such prac- 
tices. These children, who are so fortunate to be under the spir- 
itual guidance of priests and nuns who are imbued with the true 
liturgical spirit, will grow up with mental perceptions of the 
Church’s liturgy that have been denied to most of the older laity, 
The present-day practices of our religion are almost entirely 
(in non-liturgical parishes) mechanical processes. The older people 
attend services with commendable devotion; but the younger ele- 
ment, excepting however when they are in need of favors from 
their Lord, attend services with only a bare conception of their 
meaning. One has but to inquire among Catholics what devotion 
they practice at Mass to learn how few realize what is going on 
before them. They know not when the Gradual, the Introit, or 
Postcommunion occur in the Mass, and only know that the Of- 
fertory, Consecration and Communion are the three principal parts 
of the Mass; outside of these three sublime moments most minds 
are far from the scene that is taking place on the altar before them 
Some pray the Ordinary of the Mass and are impregnated with a 
spirit that is nearly commensurable with that of those who use a 
Missal, but too many are engaged with devotions that are foreign 
to the Mass—devotions that might just as easily be practiced at 
home before a favorite statue. The same inadequacy is evident at 
the Funeral Mass, the marriage ceremony, and the reception of the 
sacraments—people have just the outlines of these ceremonies. The 
liturgical movement aims to educate all to participate with the 
priest, so that when the celebrant turns around and says, ‘“‘Orate, 
fratres—Pray, brethren,” all will pray that their sacrifice and that 
of the priest will be acceptable to God; it is directing its attention 
to educating the people to a more thorough realization of the sig 
nificance of the sacraments. 

The way parishes are getting away from High Masses is to be 
pitied. The people will flock to a Mass that lasts a bare half hour; 
they will attend services hours earlier in order that they may avoid 
the ordeal of a High Mass. The writer knows of a situation where, 
in a medium-sized town that contained two Catholic churches, one 
had to have a change of pastors—the result of one fast priest and 
a slow one; the slower one suffered a drop in his attendance, which 
drop packed the other’s church to the doors. 
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Many pastors realize the inadequacy of the modern devotional 
prayerbook; but they seem, nevertheless, to be slow to instruct 
their flock in the correct methods advocated by the liturgy. Upon 
the shoulders of our priests devolves the duty of substituting an 
unrestrained proper spirit of faith and devotion on the part of the 
parishioners in their participation in the Church’s worship in the 
place of obedience. The way to this is not so difficult as one might 
imagine. Let the pastors individually carry on a movement among 
their own parishioners; let them make known to them the aims of 
the movement, and follow this with successive sermons on the Mass 
and the sacraments. Then encourage a concomitant action between 
priest and people. Let them carry this work into their parochial 
schools, where, after all, lies the future of the Church. Let them 
take up the banner of Christ—as did the Apostles—and concen- 
trate their attention on teaching their people those immeasurable 
aspects of their Church’s worship. 

Oo 

LITURGICAL During the first week in September the city of St. 
BRIEFS Louis witnessed a very edifying example of the 
beauty of Catholic liturgy. The solemn High Mass 
of the convention of the Federated Colored Catholics of America 
was held in the beautiful gothic church of St. Francis Xavier in 
that city. The archbishop of St. Louis and the bishop of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, were in the sanctuary with about two hundred 
priests and clerics. The Mass was sung by Reverend Father Stephen 
L. Theobald, colored priest of St. Paul, Minnesota, assisted by 
Reverend Fathers Edward Kramer, of New York, and Norman A. 
Duckett, of Flint, Michigan. The choir was from St. Elizabeth's 

colored parish of St. Louis. 

During the convention an address on the Liturgical Move- 
ment was given by Reverend Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., of St. 
Louis, one of the associate editors of ORATE FRATRES. The inter- 
est of the delegates in the movement was indicated by the fact that 
after the address they voted hearty cooperation in it in behalf of 
all the colored parishes throughout the country. 

Events such as this call to mind the part of the Negro in the 
liturgical movement in another part of the country. Some years 
ago Father John LaFarge, S.J., now of the America staf in New 
York, began his pastorate among the Negroes in Ridge, Maryland. 
The parish there now has: a schola of boys for the Proper of the 
Gregorian Masses, a general choir for the Common, and a mixed 
choir for community singing. This choir is now under the direction 
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of Miss Blanche Briscoe, the first colored graduate of the Pope Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music, in New York. 


During the Sodality Summer School of Catholic Action held 
in St. Louis in the latter part of August the importance of liturgy 
as a part of Catholic Action was not lost sight of. A “eT in 
Sacred Liturgy was conducted by Father W. H. Puetter, S.J. Ther 
were ten lectures in the course, the first of which answered the 
question, What is Liturgy? emphasizing the fact that it is not the 
mere exterior of rubrics and ceremony but a real ‘‘living, agen 
and sacrificing with the Church.’’ The lectures that follow ed de 
with particular phases of the liturgy, such as ““The Priesthood of 
Christ,’’ ‘““The Ecclesiastical Year,’’ “Sunday Mass in the Ecclesi 
astical Year,’’ “‘Illustrated Lecture on the Mass,”’ “‘How to Make 
the Liturgical Movement Popular,”’ and “‘Effects of the Proper Use 
of the Liturgical Movement.’’ One of the lectures was given by 
Father M. B. Hellriegel, of O'Fallon, Missouri, who related hov 
Lent is spent at the convent at O'Fallon. Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
gave a historical lecture describing some of the backgrounds fur 


nished the liturgy by the past. A noteworthy element of the course 


was the use that was made of charts, diagrams, and other concret 
methods of illustration. 


In England the motor- chapel is ; being used to take the Mas: 
to the people who cannot come to it, or who do not know of it. 
In the September 4 number of the Universe, London, Reverend 
Francis O. Dudley narrates some very interesting experiences in 
connection with his work with the motor-chapel. He speaks of 
people who have not been able to hear Mass for months and 
months, of the ardent piety they display by gathering in crowd 
around the car, or packing within it in rainy weather to partici 
pate in the holy Sacrifice. In connection with his work he has a 
question-box for the benefit of any who may wish to know abou 
our Faith and its mysteries. 





On Sunday, October 18, holy Mass will be celebrated on 1 
assembly grounds at Yorktown where, just one hundred and fifty 
years ago, Cornwallis surrendered and the last battle for our inde 
pendence ended. That Sunday will be known as “‘God and Union 
Day”’ and is to be one of the four days of celebration in honor o! 
the surrender. Right Reverend Andrew J. Brennan, of Richmond 
Virginia, will celebrate the Mass. Throughout the diocese of Rich- 
mond special prayers will be said at the Masses. 








Reverend A. G. McDonald, of Oscott College, shows an ar- 
dent desire to have it known ‘“‘that the Church’s song yields 
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its secrets easily and sweetly to all who are ready to give it the 
consideration it deserves.’’ To show that chant need not be made 
impossibly difficult for even very simple people, he writes ‘‘Plain- 
song for the People’’ in the September number of the Clergy Re- 
view. Father McDonald inveighs against the introduction of hym- 
nals with various complicated notations which make the chant seem 
impossible to those not of the elite. Such books set standards un- 
attainable by the common folk in their attempt to establish unity 
of song, while in fact perfect unity is not attained even by these 
complicated methods. Plainness and unity are what Father Mc- 
Donald calls for as did Pope Pius X some years ago. But this unity 
is to be had with reason. ‘‘Ne quid nimis’’ is his word against those 
who would strive so seriously for ideals that they would exclude 
the people from their proper place in the liturgy. 


In the number of the Clergy Review mentioned above also 
appears an article of Very Reverend M. S. MacMahan, president of 
Holy Cross College, Cloncliffe, Dublin. He says, ‘The better we 
understand the sacraments the deeper our reverence grows for the 
Church, and the more clearly we recognize our duty in its regard.” 
He points out that our duty of Catholic Action arises principally 
from the obligations incurred in the receiving of the sacraments. 
A number of recent works on the sacraments are named as being 
very good in giving a better understanding of them. All are in 
French, some of which are: Le Baptéme, by René Dubosgq, Bayeaux, 
Grand Séminaire, which shows that Baptism is essentially a com- 
munion in the death, burial and resurrection of Christ; La Sainte 
Communion dans la Liturgie Catholique explains that communion 
with Christ and with our fellowmen is essential to man’s nature. 
“The purpose of liturgy,’’ it says, “is to realize one and the other 
of these Communions.’’ The eucharistic Banquet is the most ex- 
pressive rite toward this realization. La Liturgie Nuptiale, by L’ 
Abbe A. Croegaert, professor at the Grand Séminaire of Malines, 
points out a great need of parents whose duty is ‘multiplying 
saints, peopling the world with children of God by grace, and 
peopling heaven with elect in glory.’’ In these days when marriage 
is so slightingly considered, such a book is of great importance. 


A very good list of books on the liturgy in many of its 
phases is given in the September issue of the Ecclestastical Review. 
The Leaflet Missal for funeral Masses is now published. These 
leaflets can be distributed in the pews before Mass, and in this way 
people who would never come in contact with Catholic liturgy 
except at a funeral, as in the case of many non-Catholics, have the 
chance to understand this most beautiful ceremonia! of our Faith. 
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According to all reports the recent commemorative celebration 
of the arrival of the first Catholics in the newly founded Los An- 
geles, one hundred and fifty years ago, was one of the most magnifi 
cent religious dramas ever enacted in the United States. In the pres- 
ence of one hundred and five thousand persons a solemn pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by His Most Reverend Excellency Pietro Fu- 
masoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate. The Franciscan Seminary Choir 
of fourteen singers from Santa Barbara, assisted by fifteen hundred 
parochial school children and one thousand adult choir singers 
under the direction of Father Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., provided the 
liturgical music. 


The new St. Gerard’s Church of Buffalo, N. Y., which has 
been under reconstruction since 1911, was solemnly rededicated 
It is said to be a rare example of ecclesiastical art, built in basilica 
style. At the occasion of the reopening a sacred concert by the 
church choir, with the cooperation of the priests’ choir, was given 
under the direction of Reverend William J. Schreck, pastor of t 
church and a lover of genuine church music. Msgr. John J. Nash 
of Holy Family parish delivered an address in which he, in a very 
eloquent and convincing manner, explained the development of 
church music and our duties in regard to the instructions laid down 
by Pope Pius X in his famous Motu Proprio of November, 1903 
He expressed the hope that every congregation would make a sin- 
ere effort to banish from the church all forms of secular music. 


Nn 





The Small Catechism of the Mass by Reverend Paul Bussard 
author of the Leaflet Missal, published by the Liturgical Press 
Collegeville, Minnesota, enjoys the patronage of a large number 
of priests and teachers who see in it exceptional advantages for the 
instruction of small children in the Mass. 


A series of very enlightening articles entitled ““The Liturgy 
and the Faithful,’’ by Gerald Wynne Rushton, is running in the 
Catholic Times, England. The writer of this series views the leak 
age in the Church from the angle of neglect of the liturgy and 
shows precisely how this neglect breeds ‘‘Leak-Catholics.”’ 


The editor of the Baltimore Catholic Review, in his editorial 
column of September 25, comments on the prevailing tendency of 
many Catholics to lavish affection upon the saints at their shrines 
and to give more or less niggardly attention to God in His holy 
temples, particularly at liturgical eucharistic services. He adds a 
strong plea for the more extended use of the Missal. 
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on The Benedictine College at Conception, Missouri, has added 
n- to its curriculum a special Latin class for the teaching of Church 
fi- Latin. It is based on the entire Missal as well as the ordinary of 
2S - the Mass. 

-al 

iy In its formal opening session of the fall season, Seton Guild 
od of Minneapolis, Minnesota, decided upon the study of the liturgy. 
ne The Reverend William Busch of the St. Paul Seminary will ex- 
las plain in ten evening lectures the use of the Missal and the structure 

of the Mass, basing his lectures on his book The Mass Drama. 

1s Father William J. Carroll, pastor of the Church of the As- 
1. sumption, Washington, D. C., who died recently, was eulogized 
‘a as a man ‘“‘who loved the priesthood and the Church. That love 
'e was best evidenced in his devotion to the liturgy of the Church. 


He spent many hours, for example, training the sanctuary boys at 

f St. Paul’s Church. He taught them to know their prayers at Mass 

h and to pronounce them distinctly and reverently. He taught them 
to perform every act of service in the sanctuary with dignity and 
a realization that they were in the house of God. He explained the 
meaning of the different parts of the Mass and of the other serv- 
ices of the Church to them, with the purpose of making them ap- 
preciate the beauty of these services and the honor that was accord- 
ed them in selecting them to assist at Mass and other services.”’ 
Baltimore Catholic Review, September 18 issue. 


The Record, Perth, Western Australia, reports: ““A crowded 
audience heard the second lecture by the Reverend Dr. McMahon 
on the Mass, in the Cathedral Hall, last Sunday evening. The 
demonstration by the children of St. Joseph’s School was much 
appreciated. Many expressions of regret were overheard as the peo- 
ple left the hall, regret that they were not taught to understand 
the Mass during school-days.’” The same paper contains a weekly 
calendar under the caption “‘Living With the Church.’’ Reverend 
Dr. McMahon is one of the associate editors of ORATE FRATRES. 


sited etc 


Sa eB 


my 


Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, press agent of ORATE FRATRES for 
South Africa, had arranged for a Liturgical Week-End which was 
held September 5 and 6 at Durban and Marianhill, Natal. Several 
lectures on various aspects of the liturgy and liturgical services 
were held. The well trained choir of the Marianhill Gregorian So- 
ciety provided real liturgical music. Bishops Fleischer, R.M.M., 
and Delalle, O.M.I., addressed the assembly. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATE-EDITOR’S WORK 


Dear O. F.:—The enclosure shows our weekly calendar and the nature 
of my lectures on the Mass. Crowded audiences. I am insisting on a 
pteparation for each lecture from my book, The Sacrifice of the Mass, 
used as a textbook in our schools. The children dramatized the prep- 
arations of the altar, a very necessary thing in a “bush” diocese where 
priests say Mass in county halls, in school rooms and private houses. 
Twenty children took part. Each child arranged something on the altar, 
showing it to the audience and explaining its origin and use. The vest- 
ments then came, the name, the history and symbolism of each. All was 
done with reverence, and the object lesson was very effective. 

The slides followed the children’s demonstration, I calling on the 
audience to name each vestment shown. I am teaching much more than 
talking and keeping up a running fire of questions throughout the hall. 
The response is so good that the hall is half filled long before the lecture 
at 8:30 p. m. A retiring collection is taken up on behalf of my new 
scheme—sending religious instructions to rural children by post, and 
collecting them for several weeks’ instructions at convenient centers. 
Living with the Church is in all our schools, and from the Friday’s 
lesson on the liturgy we hope for much fruit in the years to come. The 
second enclosure explains what will be done at the Dublin Eucharistic 
Congress next summer; I hope to have another book ready by then, 
stressing the liturgy as the framework of all religious teaching in schools. 
All my books and reports will be on exhibition in Dublin. 

With many thanks for inspiring me in good work, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. McManon. 

St. Marys, Victoria Square, 

Perth, West Australia. 


ERROR CORRECTED 


Dear O. F.:—As the publisher of Father Clifford’s books, Introtbo and 
The Burden of the Time, I naturally was greatly pleased at the splendid 
tribute to their solid worth given by Mr. Philip H. Oehl, Jr., in your 
issue of July 15. But the good man is in error in stating that the books 
are out of print. In fact, they never have been out of print. 
Faithfully, 
(Mscr.) JosEpH H. McManon, 
Director of the Cathedral Library Association. 
24-26 E. 21st Street, New York City, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ART-PRINCIPLE OF THE LITURGY. By Dom Idelphons 
Herwegen, Abbot of Maria-Laach, translated from the fourth and fifth 
German edition by Reverend William Busch, 1931. The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, 42 pp., 25 cents. 


Tracing the liturgy to its first beginnings, at the very threshold 
of the Church’s history, the learned author proves by its definition that 
“it must somehow reflect the splendor of the Eternal Word, that there- 
fore it must contain the element of beauty.” The reality of its intrinsic 
beauty is shown first in the liturgical texts, which naturally evolved into 
art-forms, and secondly in the actions, which are organically united to 
the prayer-forms. As the Church grew the liturgy developed, owing to 
its inherent beauty, and became a “supreme work of art, even a com- 
plete art-synthesis, although not primarily intended by the Church.” 

Underlying this development, however, and working from within, 
was an inner force: the creative art-principle of the liturgy, which is 
no other than “the idea of Christian transfiguration.” It is the very 
essence of the Christian religion, the fundamental idea of all the liturgy, 
which gives it “its grandeur and monumental proportions.” 

The author selects a few examples from the rich treasures of the 
liturgy to show the working of the art-principle, viz., the composition 
of the liturgical year, the rite of Baptism, the Mass, the rite for the 
consecration of a church, and the rite for the consecration of virgins. 
The final climax and practical conclusion for us is expressed by the 
author in these words: “As the idea of transfiguration is the art-principle 
of the liturgy, so is the liturgy itself the principle of the Christian art 
of life. The liturgy produces that divine life which assimilates us to the 
eternal Logos, the archtype of all art.” 

Father Busch has given us an excellent translation of a remarkable 
little work from the pen of a well known leader in the liturgical move- 
ment of Germany. 

5. =. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY. By Romano Guardini, trans- 
lated by Ada Lane. Benziger Brothers, 36-38 Barclay St., New York 
City, also Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco. Size 4x6 inches, 
150 pp. Blue cloth binding. 


In the cultivation of one’s religious life, as in any other, one comes 
to realize the need of reaching out to that which is greater than one- 
self. Some, who have an egocentric trend, make self-complacency or 
some other mode of subjectivism the norm in the choice of their pray- 
ers or attendance at divine services. Those who want to get away from 
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themselves and reach out to the greater, will find competent guidance 
in Dr. Guardini’s Spirit of the Liturgy. The author maintains that 
popular devotions have their place and must not be discarded, but that 
pre-eminence belongs by right to liturgical worship because it is not 
individual but corporate worship; not the worship of this or that con- 
gregation, but the worship of the entire praying Church. “Without the 
element of spaciousness,” he says, “spiritual life droops and becomes nar- 
row and petty. “The truth shall make you free’—free, not only from 
the thraldom of error, but free as a preparation for the vastness of God’s 
kingdom.” 

The little book contains chapters on the prayer and fellowship 
of the liturgy, its style and symbolism, its seriousness and playfulness. 
In the last chapter especially Dr. Guardini defends the primacy of the 
liturgy over devotions of a private or popular nature. However, the 
question is not one of replacing such devotions, but of harmonizing 
them with liturgical prayer, the official prayer of the Church. The out- 
standing value of this chapter is the clear insight it affords into the 
causes and dangers of modern subjectivism, with its emphasis on the 
power of the will over the power of truth. 

Bm ©. 3. 





THE MASS: Its Doctrine, Its History. The Story of the Mass in 
Pen and Picture. By Abbot Fernald Cabrol, O.S.B. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay Street. Size 634x934 inches; with 72 illus- 
trations. Paper binding. Price $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


With The Mass Abbot Cabrol has provided the layman, who wishes 
to know more about the central Sacrifice of the Church, a simple and 
easily comprehensible explanation, together with a brief account of the 
origin of the Mass, its history, its comparison with other rites, and its 
theology. Included also are chapters entitled The Mass in Art and The 
Literature of the Mass. Various interesting pertinent notes on the bread, 
wine, and water of the Mass, the gestures used at Mass, sacred vestments, 
liturgical colors, and stipends for Masses conclude the book. 

The illustrations are authentic reproductions of the paintings of 
such masters as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Van Thulden, Fra Angelico, 
Van der Weyden, Ph. de Champaigne, and others; then of paintings 
from the Roman catacombs and miniatures from ancient books; and 
finally of photographs taken of the celebration of Mass in various places 
and of its different parts. 

Abbot Cabrol has been engaged in the work of popularizing the 
liturgy for the past thirty years. Especially widely known and used among 
his English liturgical works are The Roman Missal and My Missal. 
With the present beautiful work the author helps many a one to appre- 
ciate the Mass more and to participate in the Sacrifice more intelligently 
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and with greater spiritual profit. The book may also be used to great 
advantage for supplementary reading in classrooms in connection with 


the use of the Missal. RCB. 





oO 


The translation of Rev. Norbert Schachinger’s excellent spiritual 
treatise, Der Laien-Apostel in der Schule des heiligen Benedikt, has been 
printed and appears under the title The Lay Apostle after the Heart of 
St. Benedict. This little book is written primarily for lay apostles, as the 
title indicates, and especially for those who are striving to lead an 
apostolic life in the world in accordance with the monastic vows and 
the spirit of St. Benedict. Due to his wide experience with the lay 
apostolate in this country and in Europe, Father Norbert was well able 
to weigh the difficulties as well as the advantages which the lay apostle 
meets when attempting to conform his or her daily life, amidst the 
wordly distractions, as closely as possible to that of the followers of 
St. Benedict. Armed with that realization, the author then sought to 
lay down a rule of spiritual life for the lay apostle which would be 
based upon the Holy Rule of St. Benedict, but which at the same time 
would take into consideration all the difficulties as well as the opportun- 
ities for gaining merit which fall to the lot of the lay apostle. 

He begins by calling us to rise from sleep, in the words of the 
prologue of the Holy Rule, and to witness the modern laxness and in- 
difference which have displaced religious zeal. He then tells us how we 
must perfect ourselves if we hope to be worthy apostles. The first means 
of course is prayer; after this follow all those aids to perfection which 
are offered by the Catholic Church and the Holy Rule—obedience, silence, 
humility, presence of God, ejaculations, charity, confession, Communion, 
and many others. These he explains, develops, and adapts to the needs 
of the lay apostles. And throughout the short chapters treating of each 
of these aids to perfection, the author continually bears in mind the 
obstacles the lay person must conquer as well as the opportunities for 
good works which he meets. Finally, when the lay apostle has been firmly 
established on the way to personal perfection, the author answers their 
inevitable question: ““What shall I do, Lord?” The answer is old as the 
hills—‘‘Help me to save souls!” 

Though written for members of lay apostolate organizations, this 
little spiritual treatise is indispensable for all lay people whose hearts are 
filled with the apostolic spirit. Indeed, it has much to offer even to 
priests and sisters, whose desire for personal perfection and the salvation 
of souls is beyond question. 

This book contains 30 short chapters; the print is casily readable; 
and the paper binding renders it possible to offer it for 25 cents a copy, 
a price which places it within reach of all. It can be ordered in single 
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copies or in lots through the Liturgical Press or the Oblate, St. John’s 
M. S. 


Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


The following books were recently sent to The Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive no- 
tice later: 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., 15-17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Rev. S. Czernie- 
jewski: The Mass. A Textbook for the Higher Classes of Grade Schools 
and the Lower Classes of High Schools. With a Foreword by the Rev. 
J. Fallon, M.A., School Superintendent of the Diocese of Belleville, Ill, 
pp. 1931. Cloth, 35 cents.—Gregorianische Messgesinge fiir das Volk. 
Die standigen Messgesinge im Anschluss an das ‘‘Messbuch der heiligen 
Kirche’’ von Anselm Schott, herausgegeben von Ménchen der Abtei Griis- 
sau. 80 pp. 1931. Brochure, 25 cents.—Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D.: 
Ethics. A Class Manual in Moral Philosophy. xiii-301 pp. 1930. Cloth, 
$2.00.—Etienne Gilson: Moral Values and the Moral Life. The System 
of St. Thomas. Translated by Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. 337 pp. 1931. 
Cloth, $2.50.—Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D.: Liturgical Law. 
A Handbook of the Roman Liturgy. 1931. xv-467 pp. Cloth, $4.50.— 
Very Rev. J. Berthier (Founder of the Missionaries of the Holy Family) : 
A Compendium of Theology. Comprising the Essential Points of both 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with the more Important No- 
tion of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology, and Chris- 
tian Philosophy. Translated from the Fifth French Edition by the Rev. 
Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. (University of Notre Dame). Volume I. 
1931. xv-378 pp. Cloth, $2.75.—Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P.: Conferences 
on the Interior Life. In Four Volumes. Volume IV: The Mystic Life. 
1931. vii-338 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 


M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. Father 
Aloysius, O.M.Cap.: Close to Jesus. A Picture Prayer Book for Jesus’ 
Little Friends. 1931. 88 pp. Cloth with gilt edges, 1/6. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Baltimore, Maryland. A Manual of Prayers. 
For the Use of the Catholic Laity. Prepared and Enjoined by Order of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. New large type edition. 1930. 
832 pp. Prices from $1.50 to $4.75. 


TIPOGRAFIA DEI MONASTERI, Subiaco, Italy. Dom P. Alfonso, O.S.B.: 
L’Eucologia Romana Antica. Lineamenti stilistici e storici. No. 2 of the 
series: Monografie Liturgiche. 1931. 149 pp. Brochure, 15 lire. 


ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD, Paterson, N. J.: The Parent-Educator. A Series of 
Papers on the Problems of Parents as Educators of Their Children. An 
Introduction by Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, D.D. Study Club Outline 
for each paper prepared by the N.C.W.C. 69 pp. 1931. Brochure, 25 
cents. 

L. SCHWANN, Druck u. Verlag, Diisseldorf, Germany.: Zeitschrift fiir den 
katholischen Religionsunterricht an héheren Lehranstalten. Herausgegeben 


von den Vereinen katholischer Religionslehrer Deutschlands. 64 pp. 8 
Jahrg. Heft 5, 1931. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West Fortieth St., New York. Martin G. Dumler, 
M.M.: Missa Eucharistica in E Flat. Opus 27a for four-voice men’s choir. 
Opus 27b for four-voice mixed choir. Organ score, $2.00. Voice parts, 
80 cents each. 
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